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The Pacific Ocean in History. Papers and Addresses presented at 
the Panama-Pacific Historical Congress held at San Francisco, 
Berkeley, and Palo Alto, California, July 19-23, 191 5. Edited 
by H. Morse Stephens, Sather Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of California, and Herbert E. Bolton, Professor of Amer- 
ican History, University of California. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1917. Pp. 535-) 

Six addresses and twenty-three papers are printed in the present vol- 
ume. Nearly all of them deal with the local history or with the ethnol- 
ogy, philology, and religion of countries in, or more or less adjacent to, 
the Pacific Ocean, rather than specifically with the idea suggested by the 
general title. Some of the papers are of scant scientific import; a few 
are simply advance sheets of books later published. 

Among the addresses those by H. Morse Stephens on the Conflict of 
European Nations in the Pacific, by Rafael Altamira y Crevea on the 
Share of Spain in the History of the Pacific Ocean, and by Theodore 
Roosevelt on the Panama Canal are noteworthy. In his introductory 
survey Professor Stephens divides the history of the Pacific Ocean into 
four chapters. Of these the first opens with the arrival of Europeans 
upon its shores in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, and the con- 
version of the " South Sea " into a Spanish lake. The second records 
the conflict among the nations of Europe which closed when the Spanish- 
American countries, the United States, and the Dominion of Canada 
" occupied the American coast-line " of the ocean. In the third chapter, 
covering most of the nineteenth century, come the " spasmodic efforts " 
of Europe to secure a footing among the islands and in China, and the 
rise of Japan to a position among the great powers of earth. The com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal opens the fourth chapter. 

Apt and illuminating as this characterization and its subsequent devel- 
opment are, some of the incidental assertions might be challenged. 
Surely the Spanish- American countries had " occupied the American 
coast-line " long before the close of even the first chapter of the history 
in question. The efforts of European nations during the nineteenth 
century to secure footholds among the islands and in China can hardly 
be termed " spasmodic ". That the Dutch " broke their way into the 
Pacific Ocean through the Straits of Magellan " (p. 27) is not a correct 
statement, if applied to the voyage of Le Maire and Schouten. Sir 
Josiah Child was not administering the East India Company in 1677, nor 
was a settlement made at Amoy in that year (p. 30). The Russians, 
furthermore, reached the northern Pacific long before the reign of Peter 
the Great (ibid.). 

The scholarly study by Professor Altamira shows that four circum- 
stances were responsible for the fact that Spanish colonial activity was 
centred upon the Pacific, rather than upon the Atlantic, side of the new 
world. These were : the search for a westward passage as such to the 
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Indies; the direction taken by Columbus in his first voyage, which 
brought him to the spot most easily penetrable to the Pacific; the dis- 
covery of advanced types of aboriginal civilization with all their appeal 
of wealth and dominion; and the extraneous enterprises of European 
countries other than Spain, which assured to them control of the region 
from Canada to Brazil. Among the results of Spanish endeavor in the 
Pacific territory Professor Altamira signalizes the contributions to geo- 
graphical knowledge made by the various expeditions ; the impulse given 
to the construction of an interoceanic canal ; the advancement of science 
through systematic study of the lands and peoples of America ; the mate- 
rial aids to civilization afforded by the introduction into America of 
European plants and animals and into Europe of American plants; the 
extensive and meritorious literature produced by Spanish writers; and 
the lessons drawn from the moral qualities displayed by the Spaniards 
in the new world, despite current misconceptions on the matter. The 
address closes with an appeal for the establishment at the General Ar- 
chive of the Indies in Seville of national schools of research on the order 
of those maintained at Rome. 

What Mr. Roosevelt has to say about the Panama Canal is mainly a 
series of characteristic utterances in paraphrase of the famous sentence 
of " I took the Isthmus ". It contains the usual slurs on Colombia and 
manipulated accounts of the treaty of 1846 (p. 143) and the Panama 
"revolution", and adduces other "facts" set forth in "my autobiog- 
raphy and in an article I wrote ", not one of which " can be, or ever has 
been, even questioned" (!) (p. 148). The impression, nevertheless, will 
not down that Colombia was not fairly treated and should be indemnified. 

Of the twenty-three papers five relate to the Philippine Islands, four 
to northwestern North America, four to " Spanish America and the Pa- 
cific Ocean", two to California, five to New Mexico and Arizona, and 
three to Japan and Australasia. Apart from the very useful studies by 
Charles E. Chapman, Herbert I. Priestley, and William R. Manning, 
which have subsequently been incorporated in books, the most valuable 
among the treatises of a strictly historical character are those on the 
Philippines by William L. Schurz, Charles H. Cunningham, and David 
P. Barrows, treating respectively the Chinese problem before the nine- 
teenth century, ecclesiastical visitation under Spanish rule, and the office 
of governor-general in Spanish and in American practice ; on the early 
explorations of Garces and on French intrusions into New Mexico, by 
Herbert E. Bolton ; on St. Vrain's expedition to the Gila, by Thomas M. 
Marshall; on Otermin's attempt to reconquer New Mexico, by Charles 
W. Hackett; on the ancestry and family of Juan de Ofiate, by Beatrice 
Q. Cornish ; and on Japan's early attempts to establish commercial rela- 
tions with Mexico, by Naojiro Murakami. 

In his account of the governor-general of the Philippines Professor 
Barrows has allowed an error or two to slip in, as for example when he 
alludes to the "audiencia of New Spain" (p. 240), and when he classi- 
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fies the " captaincy general " of Yucatan with the real institution of that 
name in Guatemala (p. 247). Some of his citations, also, from Rod- 
riguez San Pedro (not San Pedro), the title of whose work is nowhere 
given, are wrongly paged. The paper by Professor Murakami, em- 
bodying his investigations in the archives of Spain, Italy, and Japan, is 
perhaps the most interesting of all the contributions, and affords remark- 
able testimony to the Europeanization of scientific method in the " land 
of the rising sun ". 

William R. Shepherd. 

Brissot de Warville: a Study in the History of the French Revolu- 
tion. By Eloise Ellery, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History 
in Vassar College. [The Vassar Serni-Centennial Series.] 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1915. 
Pp. xix, 528.) 

Brissot has at last found a most faithful biographer in Miss Ellery. 
Her work is the result of long and patient investigations carried on in 
the archives and libraries of Europe and of the United States. If she 
did not discover a large amount of new material relating to the life of 
Brissot, it was not due to lack of industry. Her most important dis- 
coveries were made in the archives of the American Antiquarian Society 
at Worcester, Mass., and of the New York Historical Society. The let- 
ters found in these places, written to Brissot or by him, supply many 
new data upon his visit to America and his financial relations with 
Americans. The very full bibliography, from which little is missing, 
is tangible proof of a serious effort to examine all the evidence. With 
this material at her command, Miss Ellery has constructed a detailed, 
sober account of one of the most important of the secondary figures of 
the Revolution. The volume is especially interesting as the first life of 
Brissot that has been written ; it is further interesting as one of the 
best of a number of biographies of the statesmen of the French Revolu- 
tion written in recent years by women. 

The impossibility of writing history without evidence is well illus- 
trated by the chapter devoted to the life of Brissot up to the outbreak 
of the Revolution, a period of thirty-five years; it contains thirty-six 
pages and is chiefly a condensation of the first volume of Brissot's 
Memoires. To his travels in the United States, covering a period of five 
months, almost as much space is given. It is in this chapter that the 
manuscript material found in this country was utilized. Students of 
our early history will find interesting matter here on trade and land- 
speculation. 

It is inevitable, in a work covering so long a period of time, that 
all parts could not be investigated with the thoroughness one would 
expect to find in a monograph and it would not be difficult, were it worth 
while, to indicate some topics that had not been adequately treated. In 



